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Ertracts from Three Lectures on the Early 
History of the Society of Friends in Bristol | 
and Somersetshire.’” By W1tLt1aM TANNER. | 


Continued from page 35.) 


Before giving any further details of disciplin- | 
ary procee: dings, I would call the attention of my 
friends to what appears to me to have been a 
marked effect produced on the Society and on its 
discipline, by the severe persecution under which | 
its members suffered for many years. Not 
only did it open the hearts of the sufferers to- 
wards those who sufsred from any cause, but it 
seems to have induced a close compact among | 
the members, which resulted in a sort of Samily 
gor Peculiar circumstances call for 
peculiar measures, such as it may not be wise to | 
continue under other circumstances ; just as in 
Apostolic Church, the believers sold their. 
ssions and had all things in common. Such ' 
onsiderations may have been suggested to us | 
by the beautiful minute of the Bristol Meeting 
referred to last month, which describes the af- 
fection shown by the whole meeting to the chil- 
dren of Thomas Parsons, when they were intro- 
duced by their sister and taken charge of by 
Friends; and by the minute of the first Somer- | 
setshire Quarterly Meeting, which recommends 
those who are contemnpleting marriage to take 
the advice of their friends before they enter into 
any contract with each other; and there are 
many other things in the early minutes of a 
similar character. Offenders were at first sum- 
moned to come to the meeting and receive the 
advice of Friends. Thus, in 1678, a minute of 
the west division Monthly Meeting advises a de- 
linquent to attend the next Quarte arly Meeting at 
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lany, were properly provided for. 


| contentious man, and Friends are not willing 


minute of Frenchay 
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Ilchester, to receive such advice and admonition 
Friends may give him, “which,” it is said, 
“we doubt not will be to the eternal good of his 
As regards marriage, the of 
parents was shortly afterwards substituted for 
| the advice of friends, but meetings were accus- 


as 


soul.” etna 


, tomed to concern themselves with marriage pro- 


ceedings to an extent which would now be re- 
garded an infringement of private rights. 
Ap pointme nts were made in the case of second 
marriages, to see that the children of the first, if 
} In one case, 
the middle Monthly Meeting had the 
deed of a marriage settlement copied among their 
minutes, “ because,” they say, “the trustee is a 
to 
be troubled by him.” It is evident, moreover, 
that in the personal presentation of marriage, the 
parties were looked upon as seeking the sanction 
of the meeting to their proceeding. In the case 
of an ancestor of my own, William Tanner, of 
Kingston, near Thornbury, who married Mary 
Motley, daughter of Joseph Sturge, in 1707, the 
Monthly Meeting on the 
says, “this meeting do not really ap- 
prove of this intention of marriage, but do per- 
mit them to proceed therein among Friends.” 

In regard to trade, we find the early meetings 


as 


division 


oceasion, 


‘occupied to a large extent with the proceedings 


of their members, by loans of money and other- 
wise. Thus a minute of the Bristol Meeting in 
1676 mentions that two Friends complain of the 
decay of trade, and £40 is agreed to be advanced 
in weekly sums, for which each is to supply one 
dozen of shoes. Two Friends are bound for the 
said sum, and others agree to see them harmless. 
Sometimes the meetings undertook the winding 
up of the estates of deceased Friends. A minute 
of the south division appoints a Friend to sell 
the goods of another who had recently died, 
“and pay his debts, if his brother don’t do 
it.” It may, perhaps, be thought that the advice 
issued in early times by the Quarterly Meeting 
for Somerset, that its members should avoid pay- 
ing wages in came within what would 
now be considered as the legitimate province of 
a meeting for discipline, but the same can hardly 
be said of the following minute of that meeting, 
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the brethren occupied the situation of Jndepend-|: 
ents, in an ecclesiastical point of view. 
to our ‘law book,’ the Results of our late 
General Synod of 1857, I succeeded in showing 
to them, that although ‘ our liturgical regulations | 
must never be allowed to become a dead letter, 
and to degenerate into lifeless forms, neverthe less 
ssential in the arrangements of our 
Ritual can only be effected by the authority of} 


ence 


c she anges 


the whole Church, as represented in a General | His new commandment ;’ 


— inasmuch as the Ritual is the expression 

her inner life. 
odminible for individual congregations to create 
new forms of worship or abandon old ones pecu- 
liar to our Ritual, and to borrow from 
other churches, independent of the action or 
sanction of the Synod of ourchurch.’ After a} 
full biblical and “ synodic al exposition of these 
mooted points, I was rejoiced to perceive that 
all op position ceased, « except in the case of one 
brother, who claimed the privilege of addressing ! 
the Synod in favor of his peculiar opinion, which 
was subsequently done by himself and a few other 
brethren at Watertown, in their letter addressed 
to the Provincial Synod, convened at Bethlehem 
in June last. As this body fully sustained the 
views of the Home Mission Board and the Pro-| 
vincial Elders’ Conference, as communicated by | 
me to the brethren at Watertown, the few dis-| 
senters will now, doubtless, cordially submit to 
this final deci iso n of the highest authority in the | 
Church. At 7 P. M. of the same day we met | 
again in the school-house, the meeting, as on the | 
first being opened with singing and || 
prayer, in order to attempt the second and most 
difficult point, the settlement of personal diffe r- | 
ences, which had entirely estranged many of the 
brethren from each other, and even from their | 
pastor. This meeting was protracted for nearly 
four hours, without attaining to any satisfactory 
result whatever, so that we all separs ated with 
sadness of heart. To judge from personal ex-| 
perience, most of us could not sleep, but were | 
graciously led to spend the watches of that night | 
in despairing of all help to be derived from man, 
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Hence it would be totally in-} and with tears in his eyes freely and fully 
| 


‘on his side followed his good example, 


jour Lord, John xvii. 
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against hope. After having conversed with the 


By refer- | leading brethren of the other side, a third meet- 


ine 


of both parties took place at 3 P. M., which 
was opened by Br. K. with a heart-melting 
prayer, and an carnest charge on my part, calling 
upon ‘all to unite in supplications to - Lord 
l, by His 
the m to 
being His disciples, by obeying 
John xiii. 34, 
Thereupon, one of the old Moravian band arose, 


land Head of the Church, that He woul 
Spirit of on and love, 
| ev ide nee their 


enable 


o> 
oo. 


ac- 
knowledged his sin, and asked the 
whom he had offended to forgive him. 


brethren 
Others 
which 
was cordially responded to by the other party, 


who now declared their readiness in future 


to 


| . 
| respect and obey the institutions of the church, 
} and her constituted authorities, acknowledging 


also their sin, in not having cherished the spirit 


of love towards their brethren. It was a touching 


| spectacle, over which men and angels might re- 


joice, to see brethren, late ly estranged from ea¢ h 
other, now cordially forgiving one another, con- 
strained by the love of Christ. We knelt again 
|in prayer, offering up our united thanks for th 
recone iliation eflects d by the oper: ations of His 
| holy Spirit, and when we sang in conclusion a 
suitable verse, swayed by one common impulse 
we gave to each other the kiss of peace, and the 
hand of brotherly love,—a happy conclusion of 
this memorable meeting. In the evening the 
whole congregation assembled, with several 
rethren and sisters from Ebenezer, the joy 
news of the successful adjustment of all di ifficul- 
ties having 1 rapidly spread through both congr 
A sweet sense of the Lord’s presence 
pervaded all hearts, as I spoke on the werds ot 
20,21. On the owing 
day a special meeting was held with the sisters, 
they having also been affected with the spirit of 
strife, and a re-union was effected.” 
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gations. 
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RENUNCIATION OF INFIDELII 


and in casting our burden upon the Lord. And| Some years ago there was a rather numer! 
in our experie nee too, as of old, He proved | socie ty of persons at Nottingham, chiefly opera- 
that man’s extremity is God's opportunity, and | tives, who professed to disbelieve the tenets ot 
that, like Abraham, (Gen. xxii. 14,) the name of | the Christian religion, and set up a peculiar 
that plac e might justly be called ‘Jehovah! creed of their own. Great numbers of the — 
Jireh For, early on the morning of the next | |ing people were from time to time attracted t 

day, a dark and dreary one, accompanied by | \the lectures of these free-thinkers, and some 
Br. K., I convened the seven or eight brethren | conversions were made ; but after the first ex- 
of the old and ultra Moravian wing of the church | citement of the thing was over, the members of 
in special conference, and stated to them my | the party be gan to drop off, and under the influ- 
honest conviction, that unless they would seek ;ence of repe vated discussions between the leaders 
and obtain the needed grace from the Lord ‘to | of the sceptics and various religious ministers ot 
repent and do the first works,’ —i. e. publicly ac-| the town, particularly J. W. Brooks. the vicar, 
knowledge and confess their sins against the love | | the society gradually collapsed, and last week its 
of the brethren—the ruin of their infant church | president, a frame work knitter, named . 
was unavoidable. Judge of our delighted feel-| 
ings, when several of these dear brethren re- 
sponded in such a 


ous 


Jon: ath: 

| Barber, publicly announced his secession from 
| the doctrines he had so long advocated. After 
manner as to lead us to hope | ia lecture by the vicar in the s school-room, Barker- 
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gate, Barber | state d that it was about fourteen | spiritual, ‘the sentimental or the sensuous. 


years since he and other infidels first met in that 
room, on the invitation of their much esteemed 
vicar, for the 


infidelity, and he now thought it right publicly 


to acknowledge in the same place that throu; ch- | 


out those discussions he had had 
regard to the ae of a God, and that for 
the last five years he had been uneasy his 
mind with respect to Christianity. This uneasi- 
ness increased when he found himself upon a 
sick bed, and on reviewing his creed, he found 
it worthless in the prospect of death. He had 
therefore determined, after a considerable strug- 
gle with his pride, to avow his entire renuncia- 
tion of his infidel sentiments, and his belief in 
Divine revelation. A working man named 
Start, in proposing a vote of thanks to the vicar 
for his very able and convincing lecture, to which 
he had listened with the deepest attention and 
found singularly useful to himself, avowed that 
he had held the same infidel sentiments 
Barber, but had been led to see his error, and 
now publicly thanked God, who had in great 
mercy brought him out of darkness 
marvellous light. Two other men in the room 
admitted a similar change of sentiments. The 
infidel party in Nottingham is now broken up.— 
Lone lon Time bth of ’ Eighth month, LRD8. 


misgivings in 
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From Bonar’s Land of Promise. 
JACOB’S WELL 


As we - scended the height we came upon the 
villag Howarah. The valley or ravine 
very ad and stony, without a tree, though at 
the bottom there ‘ 
growing 


is 


A woman is eutting down the thorns 


at one part of the hill for fuel, reminding us of 


the thorns rea dy for the fire, so often given us as 
figure of the unfruitful soul. We saw several 
Villages to the left, that is westward, Ain Abiis ; 
more to the left, or south-west, Aviza ; the right 
Beitah. About half-past three we passed //o- 
warta, a village to the left; a little farther, on 
the same side, on one of the slopes of Gerizim, 
Kefer Kullin, and on the opposite side 
circled with its olives. 
round Gi rizim, or 
and as we did so, 
us, 


fic 
lag 


Anupta, 
We now began to wind 
Jebel et-Tir as it is called ; 
Mount Ebal came in 
The sun was now getting low and Gerizim 
Was intercepting his radiance, though he had per- 
haps an hour yet of his descent to make. We 
Were impatient to reach Jacob’s Well, and afraid 
lest the shadows should overtake 
pushed on, 


So we 
and in a short time were wandering 
amid the ruins and wild-flowers that surround 
its mouth. The broken pillars, crumbling walls, 
shattered stones, we did not take much interest 
in. Though a thousand years old, they 
Were to us merely the memorials of the supersti- | 
tion, which, rn the this land, has sought to 
materialize everything, and to substitute for the 


us. 


-~ 


purpose of holding discussions on | 


into His | 


—| than we had any 
ito know from good authority that the well was 


| have been what has been sugge sted, 
| place for the weary traveller ; 


is good soil, on which crops are | 





front of 
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The 
various and beautiful, reminding 
who so often used them in his holy 
They spoke to us more of Him than 
did the ruins which lie scattered on all sides. 

A large arch or vault, ona level with the 
ground, covers the mouth of the well, and forms 
a small, square chamber above it. 
scrambled down, in 
which, 


flowers were 
us of One 


less ns. 


Into this we 
order to see into the well, 
like many eastern wells, seems to narrow 
at the top, making the aperture much smaller 
than the main-shaft. We were sadly disappoint- 
ed at finding no mouth at all, nothing but bro- 
ken stones covering the whole surface of this 
chamber, in the centre of which the mouth of the 
wellshould have been A dozen of the natives were 
hanging about the ruins, some holding our ponies, 
the rest doing nothing ; called them and 
We were told 
that recently some heavy rains had loosened part 
of the arch, and brought down a mass of 
upon the hole. We asked if it could not be re- 
moved. They shook their We tried to 
remove it ourselves, but in vain; nor was our at- 
tempt quite a safe one, for had the stone thus 
jammed together and filling up the space given 
way, we might have of Jacob’s well 
It was sufficient 


80 we 
asked to be shown the aperture. 


debris 


heads. 


seen more 


desire to do. 


about ten feet in diameter, seventy-five feet deep, 
and that sometimes there was water in it, and 
sometimes again almost none. The chamber over 
the mouth, in which we now were, may possibly 
“a resting- 
’ but it is as likely 
to have been part of the substonctares of the 
chureh,—a cell where the altar stood, as an early 
writer affirms. 

Finding that we could make nothing of the in- 
terior of the well, we came up out of this chamber 
and took our seat upon the ledge, as once the 
Lord had done, more weary than we, for he had 
walked sinee morning, and it was hot noon when 
he reached this spot. We were not much fa- 
tigued, and even though we had been, the even- 
ing air was enough to revive us. The afternoon 
had been altogether one of the most thoroughly 
delicious that we had ever enjoyed; the mild 
sunshine, the soft breeze, and the slight haze that 
took off the heat, while it did not dim the blue, 
all combining to make the scenes we have tra- 
versed doubly beautiful. In no light could we 
have seen them all to greater perfection. The 
scene, the sky, and the hour, well suited each 
other. So we felt, as we sat down with our Bi- 
bles to read together the fourth chapter of the 
gospel of John. The ledge on which we were 
sitting was not the same as existed in ancient 
times, though there must have been a raised 
ledge or low wall, like that of Beersheba, on 
which the Lord sat; but the well was the same; 
the hills were the same; the vale was the same; 
the road leading westward to the city was the 
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same, and the way northward to ‘Galiles, which 
the Lord was about to take, was the same; only 
the time of day was different, for the mountain 
shadows were lengthening, and Gerizim was in- 
terceptingthe rays of the sun, that then beat with 
its full noon-foree upon His head. One may 
conceive how the words sounded then, =n If thou 
knewest the gift of God, and who it is that saith 
to thee, Give me to drink; thou wouldest have 
asked of him, and he would have given thee liv- 
ing water,” (John iv. 10.) 


+ te 
JOURNEY 


(A DREAM.) 


THE OF LIFE. 


I dreamed that I was riding in an excursion 
train, which was taking a large company to a 
great and noted metropolis. None of us had 
ever been there before, and my own thoughts 
were taken up almost exclusively with pleasur- 
able anticipations of the visit. I was a little sur- 
prised, however, after being a short time in the 
train, to notice that the conversation of my fel- 
low-excursionists was almost exclusively upon 
what they had seen on the journey, or upon the 
convenience or inconvenience 
which we were. 

| was much interested an excellent guide- 
book that I had procured, which contained hints 
for the proper enjoyment of the j journey, though 
the principal object of it was to give such in- 


a 


of the carriage in 


formation as would enable visitors to the metrop- 
olis to pass their time there agreeably. 
tained also certain regulations to be observed by 


It con- 


those who went by the train, ignorance of which 
would entail upon them great personal inconve- 
nience at the end of the journey. Making a re- 
mark on something I had been reading in this 
book to my next neighbor, I was much surprised 
to find that he took no interest in it, and when I 
continued to converse on the subject of our place 
of destination he seemed positively annoyed. 
He said there was time enough to read and think 
about it later on in the day, when he should per- 
haps procure a guide at some station, but that 
at present he would prefer other reading. [ 
found that the same unaccountable aversion to 
any allusion to the place to which we were jour- 
neying prevailed among most of my fellow- -pas- 
sengers, The starting of the topic, which I could 
not help frequently doing, 
inquiry arose in my mind, or some interesting 
statement occurred in the book I was reading, 
invariably brought a shade over the countenances 
of those around, and was generally answered by 
some chilling remark. 

The conversation [ heard generally turned on 
various contrivances for the 
passengers in the train, and especially upon the 
subject of lu Each passenger seemed to 
consider himself happy in proportion to the 
amount he had stowed away in the van, though 
there was no reference made to any use to be 


ovace 
grage. 


as some subject of 


accommodation of 
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_— of it ahenn we should have eielial the 
great city. I noticed that the person who sat 
next to me was very fidgety about his seat, and 
could not bear to be encroached upon in the 
‘least degree. He laid out considerable money 
on the road in various appliances for making him- 
self comfortable for the day ; but 1 in vain looked 
for his procuring the guide-book. After all, he 
and the others who seemed to make their present 
accommodation a matter of so much importance, 
did not appear to enjoy the journey so much as 
myself and some others, who were thinking 
of what came at the end. 

It was well known that severe measures would 
| be taken with any one found travelling on the 
line without a ticket, and I felt nervous about 
losing mine; I had read of those who, arriving 
at the termination of their journey without a 
ticket, had found themselves in the hands of the 
officials, and in custody, instead of being at liberty 
to enjoy the pleasures of the metropolis. I found, 
however, that my companion next me had either 
lost or mislaid his, and when I hinted to him the 
need of doing something to set matters right, he 
only evaded the subject, and was presently poring 
over a list of his various articles of luggage, some 
fears about the safety of which were just then 
disturbing him. 

I observed that my fellow-travellers were most 
of them in good spirits, as long as we were 
ceeding along the open parts of the line, but dull 
and dis pirited while in deep cuttings and tunnels. 
L could not account for such childish conduct, see- 
ing that we were passing along with considerable 
speed towards our destination, and that little 
patience was sure to bring us again into open 
daylight. For my own part I felt such confidence 
in the goodness of the line, and the experience 
of our engineers, that had it been tunnel all the 
way I should not have cared ; for there was light 
enough to read from a lamp, which had not bee 
much noticed as long as we were in daylight. 


more 


ro- 


a 


I heard frequent exclamations of impatience 
with the length of the way between the stations; 
but no sooner had we p assed the last of these, 
and were fast approaching the terminus, than 
those who had uttered them complai uined bitterly 
that their journey was coming to an end. My 
next neighbor now became anxious about his 
ticket, and was just going to borrow my vgelde to 
read what was said about it there, when we en- 
tered a tunnel which I knew to be situated im- 
mediately this side of the terminus, and which I 
hailed as a signal to get my few little articles of 
luggage in order preparatory to leaving the car- 
riage. The darkness now prevented his using 
the book, and some exclamation of annayanet 
which he uttered, together with my own pleasur 
able excitement at the prospeet of soon be 
the desired goal, awake me, and my dream war 
at an end, 

If it contains any hints for us, who are now 
passing with inconceivable rapidity along the 


mo 
ii 


at 
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road that leads to another state of lain may we 


profit by them before it is too late.— London 
Frie nd. 
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For Friends’ Review 


Should the following highly descriptive verses 
be deemed appropriate for insertion in the Re- 
view, I believe it would confer a favor on some 
of its subscribers 

While movements are being made in the Legis- 
latures of some of the Southern States to revive 
again, or rather legalize, that abominable traffic, 
the African slave trade, it appears to me that it 
is the duty of the Christian portion of our coun- 
try to raise a voice against it, in mild, yet firm 
and decided tones. And does it not become the 
Society of Friends,—indeed is it not our incum- 
bent duty,—to consider how far we are counte- 
nancing and encouraging this horrible traffic, by 
participating in the fruits, and sharing in the 
profits of slavery ; especially at a time when the 
black cloud of civil discord seems to be spread- 
ing itself over our beloved country, gathered by 
a fixed determination on the part of il ivery prop- 
agandists to extend the area, and consequently 
the blighting influence of one of the — crimes 
that ever disgraced humanity ? D. 

Salem, lowa. : 


THE CROWNING CRIME 


or 


CHRISTENDOM. 


BY JAMES HURNARD, 


I saw in the visions of night 
An African village on fire! 

The flames rolled along in their might, 

the shrieks the victims rose higher and higher, 

parent, and grey-! 


¢ 
I 


An 
As 


} 
A 
} 


and 


of infant, 1eaded sire. 
' 


The man-stealers sprang on their prey ! 
And h sds were slain or subdued 
Some perished from utter dismay, 
And others were slain while for mercy they sued ; 
And the soil they had tilled with their blood was im- 
bued. 


undre 


One sight I shall ne 
Till the 
And the 


ridegroom 


ver forget, 
sunbeam of life is denied, 


set— 


t 


ar of my memory shall 
} 


Ab 
Who lay murdered 
side ! 

The in fetters were bound; 
Fear ran through their tremulous frames 
And they sobbed as they gazed round and round ; 
For where c ren that day had been playing their 


and mangled and scorched by his 


captives 


bi 
games, 
here were 
flames. 
The vision fled slowly away, 
And another appeared in its place :— 
I looked oa a beautiful bay, 
And ships in tranquillity slept on its face: 
They were slavers !—the pest of the African race. 


carcasses, captives, and 


smouldering 


On the shore a horrible mart, 
Where man was the merchandize 
Where the best 


Was bartered, 


was 
sold ; 
blood that boils in the heart 
ugh it was stolid and cold 
As the storm-beaten rock, or the 


as the 


Sweet babes from their mothers were torn— 
Wiv were rent 


e 


f-slaughtered, enclasping his bride, | 


slave dealer's gold! 


from their husbands away— 
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Fond brothers asunder were borne — 
And lovers were parted, and sold far astray, 
To clasp hands never more till the great judgment 
day. 


| 


I heard them in anguish complain ; 
For life without love is but dross! 
But they pleaded for mercy in vain ; 
For the demons, who swore by the creed of the cross 
Turned their faces away with aa insolent toss ! 


I gazed on the hot iron brand, 
As it hissed on each ebony skin ; 
I saw the slaves borne from the land 
To a slave-ship, and packed in a large loathsome bin, 
Where the stench seemed to quench the dull light 
that stole in, 


The vision fled slowly away, 
And another appeared in its place :— 
Par around flashed the bright ocean spray , 
And a ship spe d along in her beauty and grace, 
Bounding o'er the wild waves with the swift swallow’s 
pace. 


But pestilence, madness, and death, 
Raged and raved in her dark crowded hold ; 

And the slaves, as they drew their last breath, 
Uncoffined, unwept, ere their limbs were yet cold, 

O’er the tall vessel’s side were remorselessly 


rolled ! 
Swift, swift o’er the billowy main, 
‘lew onward that death-stricken bark ; 
And following as swift in her train 
Swam many & monstrous and ravenous shark, 
Gorging freely their fill of the carcasses dark. 


The vision fled slowly away, 
And another appeared in its place :— 
3efore me a fair region lay, 
Where mountains rose high, like a huge giant race, 
With sweet flowery fields lying calm at their base. 


That land was the land of the slave! 
The scene of his closing career ! 

Where the generous, the fond, and the brave, 
Toiled on in their manacles, year after year; 
Paid with stripes for their labor—their solace a jeer. 
} I saw them worn out with their toil, 

Urged on by the slave-driver’s whip ; 

I saw the lash cruelly coil 
| Round their scar-covered backs, 
| would 
While a 


till the warm blood 
dri IP, 


groan faintly fell from the eloquen 


t lip! 
Enslaved both in body and miad— 
The victims of grief and despair— 
They seemed to their fortune resigned ; 
With no will of their own—for the future no care, 
| Like the dumb beast of burden whose lot is—to 


I beheld a poor African chief, 
Whose name was once honored afar ; 
Yet meekly he bore with his grief, 
And sang to himself, “ Callabar! Callabar ! 
‘Me could die in sweet peace could me see Callabar ! 


bear! 





The vision fled slowly away, 
And another appeared in its place — 
I witnessed the great judgment day! 
And the branded, down tro iden, enslaved negro race, 
With their tyrants and task-masters stood face to face! 


‘hen spake One from the cloud which he troi— 
‘IF MAN HAS NO MERCY ON MAN, 
Rest CAN MAN HOPE FOR MBRCY FROM Gop‘ 
And a cry of despair through the multitade ran, 
“THERE IS NOH R MEN WHO HAVE TRAFFICKED 
man |” 
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same, and the way neslihan to ‘Galilee, which 
the Lord was about to take, was the same; only 
the time of day was different, for the mountain 
shadows were lengthening, and Gerizim was in- 
terceptingthe rays of the sun, that then beat with 
its full noon-force upon His head. One may 
conceive how the words sounded then, = If thou 
knewest the gift of God, and who it is that saith 
to thee, Give me to drink: thou wouldest have 
asked of him, and he would have given thee liv- 
ing water,” (John iv. 10.) 
silanes 
THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 
(A DREAM.) 


I dreamed that I was riding in an excursion 


great and noted metropolis. None of us had 


ever been there before, and my own thoughts| 
were taken up almost exclusively with pleasur-| 


able anticipations of the visit. I was a little sur- 
prised, however, after being a short time in the 
train, to notice that the conversation of my fel- 
low-excursionists was almost exclusively upon 
what they had seen on the journey, or upon the 
convenience or inconvenience of the carriage in 
which we were. 

I was much interested in an excellent guide- 
book that I had procured, which contained hints 
for the proper enjoyment of the journey y, though 


the principal object of it was to give such in-| 


formation as would enable visitors to the me trop- 
olis to pass their time there agreeably. 
tained also certain regulations to be observed by 
those who went by the train, ignorance of which 
would entail upon them great personal inconve- 
nience at the end of the journey. Making a re- 
mark on something I had been reading in this 
book to my next neighbor, I was much surprised 
to find that he took no interest in it, and when I 
continued to converse on the subject of our place 
of destination he seemed positively annoyed. 
He said there was time enough to read and think 
about it later on in the day, when he should per- 


haps procure a guide at some station, but that | 
at present he would prefer other reading. {| 


found that the same unaccountable aversion to 
any allusion to the place to which we were jour- 
neying prevailed among most of my fellow-pas- 
sengers, The starting g of the topic, which I could 
not help frequently doing, as some subject of 
inquiry arose in my mind, or some interesting 
statement occurred in the book I was reading, 
invariably brought a shade over the countenances 
of those around, and was generally answered by 
some chilling remark. 

The conversation | heard generally turned on 
various contrivances for the accommodation of 
passengers in the train, and especially upon the 
subject of luggage. Each passenger seemed to 
consider himself hap py in proportion to the 
amount he had stowed away in the van, though 
there was no reference made to any use to be 


It con- | 
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cutie of it olen: we should have onde’ the 
great city. I noticed that the person who sat 
next to me was very fidgety about his seat, and 
could not bear to be encroached upon in the 
least degree. He laid out considerable money 
on the road in various appliances for making him- 
self comfortable for the day ; but I in vain looked 
for his procuring the guide-book. After all, he 
and the others who seemed to make their present 
accommodation a matter of so much importance, 
did not appear to enjoy the journey so much as 
myself and some others, who were thinking more 
of what came at the end. 

It was well known that severe measures would 


| be taken with any one found travelling on the 


| line without a ticket, and I felt nervous about 
train, which was taking a large company to a| 


losing mine; I had read of those who, arriving 
at the termination of their journey without a 
ticket, had found themselves in the hands of the 
officials, and in custody, instead of being at liberty 
to enjoy the pleasures of the metropolis. | found, 
however, that my companion next me had either 
lost or mislaid his, and when I hinted to him the 
need of doing something to set matters right, he 
only evaded the subject, and was presently poring 
over a list of his various articles of luggage, some 
fears about the safety of which were just then 
disturbing him. 

I observed that my fellow-travellers were most 
of them in good spirits, as long as we were pro- 
ceeding along the open parts of the line, but dull 
and dispirited while in deep cuttings and tunnels 
I could not account for such childish conduct, see- 
ing that we were passing along with consid rable 
speed towards our destination, and that a little 
patience was sure to bring us again into open 
daylight. For my own part I felt such conti lenee 
in the goodness of the line, and the experience 
of our engineers, that had it been tunnel all the 
way | should not have cared ; for there was light 
enough to read from a lamp, which had not been 
much noticed as long as we were in daylight. 

I heard frequent exclamations of imp: atience 
with the length of the way between the stations; 
but no sooner had we passed the last of these, 
and were fast approaching the terminus, than 
those who had uttered them comp lained bitterly 
that their journey was coming to an end. My 
next neighbor now became anxious about his 
ticket, and was just going to borrow my § euide to 
read what was said about it there, when we en- 
tered a tunnel which I knew to be situated im- 
mediately this side of the terminus, and which I 
hailed as a signal to get my few little articles of 
luggage in order preparatory to leaving the car- 
riage. The darkness now prevented his using 


lthe book, and some exclamation of annoyance 


which he uttered, together with my own pleasur 
able excitement at the prospeet of soon being at 
the desired goal, awoke me, and my dream war 
at an end, 

If it contains any hints for us, who are now 
passing with inconceivable rapidity along the 
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road that leads to another state of alee 2 may we | 


profit by them before it is toe late.— London 
Fri “é nd. 


For Friends’ Review 


Should the following highly descriptive verses 
be deemed appropriate for insertion in the Re- 
view, I believe it would confer a favor on some 
of its subscribers. 

While movements are being made in the Legis- 
latures of some of the Southern States to revive 
again, or rather legalize, that abominable traffic, 
the African slave trade, it appears to me that it 
is the duty of the Christian portion of our coun- 
try to raise a voice against it, in mild, yet firm 
and decided tones. And does it not become the 
Society of Friends,—indeed is it not our incum- 
bent duty,—to consider how far we are counte- 
nancing and encouraging this horrible traffic, by 
perticipating in the fruits, and sharing in the 
profits of slavery ; especially at a time when the 
black cloud of ¢ ‘vil dise ord seems to be spread- 
ing itself over our beloved country, gathered by | 
a fixed determination on the part of slavery prop- 
agandists to extend the area, and consequently 
the blighting influence of one of the worst crimes 
that ever disgraced humanity? a 

Salem, lowa. . 


THE CROWNING CRIME OF | 


JAMES 


CHRISTENDOM. 


BY HURNARD. 


I saw in the visions of night 


An ae 


African village on fire! 





The flames rolled along in their might, 

An e shrieks of the victims rose higher and higher, 
As of infant, and parent, and grey-headed sire 

The man-stealers sprang on their prey ! 
And hundreds were slain or subdued: | 
Some perished from utter dismay, 
And others were slain while for mercy they sued ; 
And the soil they had tilled with their blood was im- | 
| bued. | 
One sight I shall never forget, 


Till the sunbeam of life is denied, 





. | 
° And the star of my memory shall set— 
’ \ bridegroom ‘self-slaught ered, enclasping his bride, | 

Who lay murdered and m coated and scorched by his 
i 81 le | | 
y The captives in fetters were bound; 
\ Fear ran through their tremulous frames | 
f And they sobbed as they gazed round and round ; | 
‘ For where children that day had been playing their | 

games, 
\- There were carcasses, captives, and smouldering 
\- flames. 
I The vision fled slowly away, 
if And another appeared in its place :— 
re I looked oa a beautiful bay, 
. And ships in tranquillity slept on its face: 
They were slavers !—the pest of the African rac 
e On the shore was a horrible mart, 
Where man was the merchandize sold ; 

ue Where the best blood that boils in the heart 
in Was bartered, is though it was stolid and cold 

As the storm-beaten rock, or the slave dealer’s gold! 
Ww Sweet babes from their mothers were torn— 
he Wives were rent from their husbands away— 


: 


| While 
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Fond brothers asunder were borne — 
And lovers were parted, and sold far astray, 
To clasp hands never more till the g 


great judgment 
day. 


I heard them in anguish complain ; 
For life without love is but dross! 
But they pleaded for mercy in vain ; 
For the demons, who swore by the creed of the cross, 
Turned their faces away with aa insolent toss! 


I gazed on the hot iron brand, 
As it hissed on each ebony skin ; 
I saw the slaves borne from the land 
To a slave-ship, and packed in a large loathsc: 
Where the stench seemed to 
that stole in, 


ne bin, 
quench the dull light 

The vision fled slowly away, 

And another appeared in its place :— 

Par around flashed the bright ocean spray , 
And a ship sped along in her beauty and 
Bounding o’er the wile id waves 

pace. 


grace, 
3 with the swift swall 


But pestilence, madness, and death, 
Raged and raved in her dark crowded hold ; 
And the slaves, as they drew their last breath, 
Uncoftiaed, unwept, ere their limbs were yet ens 


O’er the tall vessel’s side were remorselessly rolle 


Swift, swift o’er the billowy main, 
Flew onward that death-stricken bark ; 

And following as swift in her train 
Swam many & monstrous and ravenous shark, 
Gorging freely their fill of the carcasses dark. 


The vision fled slowly away, 
And another appeared in its place :— 
Before me a fair region lay, 
Where mountains rose high, like a huge giant race, 
With sweet flowery fields lying calm at their base. 


That land was the land of the slave! 
The scene of his closing career ! 

Where the the fond 

Toiled on in their manacles, 


generous, , and the brave, 
year after year; 


Paid with stripes for their labor—their solace a jeer. 


I saw them worn out with their toil, 
Urged on by the slave-driver’s whip ; 
I saw the lash cruelly coil 
Round their scar-covered backs, 
would drip, 
a groan faintly fell from the eloquent lip! 


till the warm blood 


Enslaved both in body and miad— 
The victims of grief and despair— 
They seemed to their fortune resigned ; 
With no will of their own—for the future no care, 


Like the dumb beast of burden whose lot is—to bear! 


I beheld a poor African chief, 
Whose name was once honored afar ; 
Yet meekly he bore with his grief, 
And sang to himself, “ Callabar! Callabar ! 
‘Me could die in sweet peace could me see Callabar !’’ 


The vision fled slowly away, 
And another appeared in its place :— 
I witnessed the great judgment day ! 
And the branded, down trodden, enslaved negro race, 
With their tyrants and task-masters stood face to face! 


Then spake Ose from the cloud which he troi— 
“Tp MAN HAS NO MERCY ON MAN, 
How CAN MAN HOPE FOR MBRCY FROM Gop ‘” 
And a cry of despair through the multitude ran, 
“THERE IS NO HOPE FOR MEN WHO 
MAN |” 


HAVE TRAFFICKED IN 
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A FREE COLORED MAN RESCUED FROM SLAVERY. 

On Monday evening last Frank Jackson, 
colored man, formerly of Lawrence county, but 
who had been a slave in the south for the last 
eight years, arriv edin New Castle, Pa., having been 
liberated by the High Court of 
North Carolina. He was decoyed away from 
West Greenville, Mercer county, by a horse dro- 
ver, named Charles May, who sold him in Lynch- 
burg, Va., about 1850, since which time he has 
been a kind of circulating medium for the 
alry throughout the whole region extending from 
Virginia to the northern extre mity of South Caro- 
lina, having been passe 1 from hand to hand about 
twelve times, at prices varying from five hundred 
to one thousand dollars. At le ngth, through the 
aid of G. C. Mendenhall, Esq., of Jamestown 
N.C., his case came to trial in Moore county 
G. C. Morgan, Esq., of Newcastle, identified 
Frank in court, and he was liberated and returned 
with his liberator, as stated.—Pittsburg Post. 


a free 


Moore county, 


chiv- 
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estab- 
lishment of a new Yearly Meeting would at any 


WesTERN YEARLY Meetina.—The 


time be interesting to the Society at large, but 
such an event under its present circumstances, 
may justly be regarded with feelings of thankful- 
ness and encouragement. Much is said in some 
quarters of the “decadence” of our religious so 
ciety, of a lapse from its acknowledged doctrines, 
and of a conformity with the corrupt ways of the 
world. To a certain extent and in particular lo- 
calities, all this may be true; but in reference 
to the Society generally, we are not of those who 
think “the former days were better than these.” 
We believe, a late 
of “The ,”’ that “instead of constantly 
looking at the trials of our religious Society, and 


too, with a writer in number 


Friend 


feeding upon imaginary defects of those who do 
not see eye to eye in all things, we should have 
our inquiry turned to know what is the good and 
acceptable and perfect will of God concerning 
our individul duty, and be engaged in doing it. 


In this way our faithfulness to the 


Lord would 
preach availingly to others; and our spirit and 
heavenly fruits would go further to prove the 
solidity of the on, and that 
we are advocates for the cause of Christ, than all 
our mourning over the peculiar difficulties of the 


day and all unauthorised attempts at condemning 


foundation we are 


others.” 


| 
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us to announce the satisfactory opening on Second- 
day, the 20th ultimo, of “ Western Yearly 


Meeting,” at Plainfield, Indiana, agreeably to 


the proposal of Indiana Yearly Meeting, sane. 
tioned by all the other Yearly Meetings except- 


ing Philadelphia, which did not take the subject 
into consideration. 

The meetings for worship on First day pre- 
ceding were largely attended, the meeting house, 
computed to hold two thousand persons, being 
filled both morning and afternoon, and 2 still 
larger number convened in the yard. Of thes: 
assemblies a correspondent remarks : 

\ collected who are 
our high profession, must be interesting 


“ Seeing so many making 
to every 
serious mind that has the opportunity of witn “4 
ing it, and one is reminded of the declaration, 
‘we are made a spectacle unto the world,’ Xe | 
have no doubt we are so regarded by many seri 
ous people who are inquiring for the tru path ; . 
and what responsibilities rest upon us, lest we 
deny in our lives the high-toned moral ty and 
spirituality advocated by us in word and doctrine 
The peop ile will hold us to our word, and mea- 
sure us by the standard we refer them to, and if 
they should discover the impressive words written 
on our walls, ‘Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin,’ 
who can calculate the amount of discouragement 
that may be the result to many who are con- 
strained to cry out ‘what must J do to be 
saved ?” 

“ At both the forenoon and afternoon meetings 
the Truth was declared in testimony, and to all 
appearance was so well received as to assure us 
there is a wide door open in the hearts of the 
people through which Friends can labor for their 
edification, if faithful to our trust.” 


Second-day, 9th mo. 20th.—The men and wo- 


men assembled with open shutters, at eleven 


o'clock, and after a time of solemn waiting upon 
the Lord, the silence was broken by 
testimony. 


prayer and 
At a suitable time and in a weighty 
manner, a Friend stated the object of the assem- 
bly, and the action of Indiana and other Yearly 
Meetings, and invited Elijah Coffin to read the 
Minutes of those Yearly Meetings in the case, 
and call the names of the Committees appointed 
Baltimore, New York and Ohio to 
attend the opening of Western Yearly Meeting 


Indiana, 


This having been done, the shutters were closed, 
and the men and women proceeded separate ly in 
the appointment of Clerks for the day. In the 
men’s meeting, Barnabas (’. Hobbs was appointed 
Clerk, and Washington Hadley assistant Clerk 
The Representatives from the five Quarterly 


Letters from attentive correspondents enable Meetings which constitute the Yearly Meeting 









ing one. 







Joseph Brown, Sarah Shotwell and 






North Rebecca T. 


Carolina ; 






from Indiana Yearly Meeting. 






1 the 





with only such changes of title, times of holding 





me etings, Xc., aS were necessary. 






woo 





Meetings, viz. :—London, Dublin, New England, 
New York, Baltimore and Ohio; and a commit- 


The Lon- 


don printed general epistle was also read, and 












tee of correspondence was appointed. 














5,000 copies were directed to be printed for cir- 





culation among the members and others. 





“Such,” 











the first day of Western Yearly Meeting. The 


large and commodious house, 70 by 120 feet, 





— oe 








was filled to overflowing, and great interest was 











manifested throughout. The large proportion 








f the younger class of members was a marked 





nd pleasing feature of the meeting.” 
The meeting adjourned about 4 o'clock, P. M., 
until the following mornine at 10 o’clock. 









In the evening a meeting was convened, to 
consider the propriety of forming a Bible Asso- 
ciation of Friends, and proved interesting and satis- 
factory. 






Information was given of a great lack 
An ad- 
journment took place until 6 o’clock the next 
evening. 





if the Scriptures in some settlements. 






Third-day—The sitting was mostly occupied 





with the consideration of the state of Society, as 





exhibited by the answers from the Quarterly 
Meetings to the Queries, and much counsel and 
encouragement were handed forth. 






On Fourth-day, large public meetings for di- 
vine worship were held at Plainfield and White- 


lick. 


Meeting, we have received only the general 






Of the subsequent sittings of the Yearly 





statement that committees were appointed on the 
subject of Education; on the concerns of the 
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were then called and found to be present, except- 
















Minutes for the following Friends, in attend- 
ance, were read:—Robert and Sarah Lindsey, 
from London Yearly Meeting; Moses H. Beede, 
James Jonesand James Van Blarcum, from New 
England; Daniel B. Haviland, David H. Bennet, 
Hannah 
Pierson, from New York; John B. Crenshaw 
and John Scott, from Baltimore ; Daniel Barker, 
{ 'pdegraff 
md John L. Eddy, from Ohio; and Daniel 


Williams, James Owens and Olney Thompson, 


The Meeting, by unanimous expression, adopt- 
Discipline of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 


Epistles were 
received and read from the following Yearly 


says a correspondent, “were the proceedings of 





vi 


People of Color and the Aborigines, and on 
Books Tracts. 


named, who, with others, to be appointed by the 


and Twenty-five Friends were 


Quarterly Meetings, are to constitute a Meeting 
for Sufferings. Matthew Stanley and Eleazar 
Bales, of Plainfield; Robert W. Hodson, of 
Springtown, Hendricks Co.; and Henry Wilson, 
of Canton, Indiana, were appointed correspond- 
ents for the Yearly Meeting. 

At the date of our latest account the meeting 
was expected to conclude on Sixth-day after- 
noon. 

+ 


Diep, on the 26th of 8th month last, in her 84th 
year, Mercy Gerorce, an Elder of Fairfield Monthly 
Meeting, Hendricks Co., Ind., and widow of Jesse 
George. 

She removed with her husband from Virginia to 
Highland Co., Ohio, when it was almost a wilderness, 
and there they endured many of the hardships inci- 
dent to a new country. Bereaved of her husband in 
1809, she faithfully endeavored to train up her chil- 
dren in the right way, and her labors were blessed. 
She came to Indiana in 1839, and was an example of 
plainness and uprightness, punctual in the attendance 
of her religious meetings, sympathising with those 
who were in difficulty or suffering, and relieving them 
as far as she had ability. Having stood valiantly 
through a long life for the doctrines and testimonies 
of Christianity, as held by Friends, she has been 
gathered, as a shock of corn fully ripe, and her ex- 
ample speaks to survivors—‘ Follow me as | have 
endeavored to follow Christ.” 

——, Near Balaka, Randolph Co., Ind., on the 18th 
of 8th mo. last, Nancy, wife of David Little, and 
daughter of Stephen and Hannah Thomas, in the 
46th year of her age; a member of White River 
Monthly Meeticg of Friends. 

Her health had been poor for several years past; 

but being a woman of great energy, she attended to 
her duties most of the time, until the last week of 
her life. From some of the papers found since her 
demise, it is evident that, for several months past, she 
had been expecting the pale-faced messenger. Her 
end was peace. 
——, At Rochester, N. H., on the 29th of 6th mo. 
last, Saran Meaper, widow of the late Stephen 
Meader, aged 78 years—having survived her husband 
abou three months, thus, united in life, they were al- 
most undivided in death. 

She was of a meek and quiet spirit, manifesting a 
truly Christian interest, not only for the members of 
her own family, but for all with whom she mingled. 
Her health for many years had been much impaired, 
depriving her of the privilege of uniting with her 
friends in their religious meetings; yet not abating 
her abiding interest in spiritual things. She often 
alluded to her final close, summing up all in the ex- 
pression, ‘the will of the Lord be done, whether in 
life or in death,” thus evincing her preparation for the 
solemn change, and is, we trust, through mercy, 
gathered to her everlasting rest. 


~~ — 
WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Committee to superintend the Boarding School 
at West-Town, will meet in Philadelphia on Sixth- 


day, the 8th of Tenth month, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 
The Committee on Instruction meet at 4 P. M., and 
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the Committee on Admissions at 5 P. M., on the same 
day. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual 
examination of the Schools on Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth-days, of the same week 

Davip Roserts, Clerk. 

Philada., 9th mo. 22d., 1858. 

Conveyances will be at West Chester, on the ar- 
rival of the morning-and afternoon trains on Second- 
day, the 4th of the month, for the accommodation of | 
the Visiting Committee. 


a 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT UNION SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Admission for Boys and Girls. 


An erroneous impression having been received by 
some Friends, that this school is open for girls only ; 
they are informed that by means of some important 
additions to the buildings, now about completed, all 
the desired conveniences are secured for the admission 
of both boys and girls, in separate portions of the 
buildings. 

The commencement of the winter term of twenty 
weeks has been fixed on the 9th day of 11th month 
next. 

Printed circulars, containing a statement of the | 
terms, and the Rules and Regulations, will be sent by 
mail to all applicants. 

For the Committee, 
JOHN J. THOMAS, Clerk. 
oven 
FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, NEAR RICHMOND, 
INDIANA. 

The Winter Session of the Boarding School, will 
open on Fourth-day, the 13th of Tenth-month, 1858, 
and close on Fourth-day, the 2nd of Third-month, 
1859. 

The house will not be open for the reception of 
Students until Third-day, the 12th of Tenth month. | 

Students are desired to attend promptly at the | 
opening, as a few days’ delay occasions much incon- | 
venience in the arrangement of classes. 

The price’of Tuition, Board and Washing, for the | 
Winter Session, for each Scholar, payable in advance, 
will be $60, for those studying Spelling, Reading, 
Writing, English Grammar, Geography, and Common- 
School History; and $65, for those studying the 
higher branches. An additional charge of $5 will be 
made for each scholar studying Commercial Penman- 
ship and Book-keeping. 

Application for admission should be addressed to 
the “Superintendent of Friends’ Boarding School, 
Richmond, Indiana.” 

Friends will be careful not to bring or take away | 
students on the first-day of the week, and all un- 
necessary visiting on this day is strongly advised 
against. 

—-—+8 


GUM ARABIC, 


In Moroceo, about the middle of November, 
that is, after the rainy season, which begins in 
July, a gummy juice exudes spontaneously from 
the trunk and principal branches of the acacia | 
tree. In about fifteen days it thickens in furrows, 
down which it runs, either in a circular or worm 
shape, or commonly assuming the form of oval 
and round tears, about the size of a pigeon’s egg, 
of different colors, as they belong to the white 
or red gum-tree. About the middle of Decem- 
ber the Moors encamp on the borders of the | 
forest, and the harvest lasts six weeks. The gum 





'the wife was required to pay an equal amount; 
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is packed in very large sacks of leather, and 
brought on the backs of bullocks and camels to 


certain ports, where it is sold to French and Eng. 
lish merchants. The gum is highly nutritious 
During the whole time of harvest, of the jour- 
ney, and of the fair, the Moors of the desert live 
almost entirely upon it: and experience has 
proved that six ounces of gum are sufficient for 
the support of a man twenty-four hours. 


eee 


Extracts from the Spencu or Henry Bresy, 
Missionary from Barbadoes, at the Anniver- 
sary of West India Emancipation, at Abing- 
ton, (Mass...) July $1, 1858. 

(Concluded from page 44.) 

Now look at the West Indies as they are. In 
the island of Jamaica, we are told, there is a sat- 
isfactory state of things. I cannot speak of that 
island from personal knowledge, because I have 
not been there within the last ten years. But I 
can say, that, before I left, no less than fifty 
thousand colored people had become freeholders, 
as the fruit of their own industry. Yet we are 
told these people will not work. How did they 
obtain these freeholds, then? Some of their 
houses are richly furnished, with mahogany bed- 
steads and sideboards. How did they get these, 
except as the result of their own toil ? 

[ was in Jamaica when the railroad was built, 
extending some fourteen or fifteen miles from the 
city of Kingston. I was acquainted with the 
manager of the works. There were considerable 
engineering difficulties to be overcome. The 
road was built entirely by colored people, and 
the manager of the works told me that he could 
not desire people to work better than they 


did; that he could obtain workmen to any 


extent, and why? Because, he says, on Sat- 
urday evening, when they have finished their 
work for the week, they have their wages. It 
was not so upon the estates, and that is the 
reason why hundreds and thousands of the 


| colored people of Jamaica have retired from work 


on the sugar plantations. I know that many 
hundreds of them were defrauded of their wages. 
One of those great planting attorneys, who had 
some five or six large estates under his care, 
made it his boast, in the presence of a friend of 
mine, after the act of emancipation came into 
force, that he made those estates pay well, because 
he cheated the people out of half their wages, 


| by one method or another. That was the diff- 


culty. After the people were emancipate d, be- 
fore they obtained land and houses of their own, 
they occupied the land and houses owned by the 
proprietors, which they had occupied when 
they were slaves, and the overseers made 
them pay their rent three or four times 
over. You must pay, they would say, #0 
much in labor for the rent of your house ; then 


and if there were two or three adult members of 
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the family, each one was , required to pay the} 
rent of the cottage in labor; and thus they 
managed to get out of the people rent four times 
over in many Cases, and in numberless instances 

three times and twice. I happened to occupy a 


position which brought me much in contact| 


with the laborers, and therefore | knew of the 
operation of this evil. 
our churches contributed towards the maintenance 


the ministers ; and very freque jaaly the mission- 
aries were told, when they could not give their 
usual contributions, that ‘they could not obtain 
their wages ; and upon one occasion, a poor man, 
whom I knew well, whom I had taught to read 
and write, who had promised five dollars for the 
erection of a school-house and church 
told me he was very sorry he 
money, because his employer had wronged him 
out of all he had earned for several 


of one thousand pounds in connection with an 
ofice which he held under government. The 
poor man had labored until his wages amounted 
to sixteen doubloons—over two hundred and fifty 
dollars, and then his employer took the benefit 
of the Insolvent Debtors’ Act, and never paid 
him or his fellow-laborers—there were two or 


three hundred of them—one cent of what they 


had earned by the labor of several months! Is 
it surprising, then, that the colored people should 
choose to cultivate their own two, three or five 
acres of land, and yet what the by could off that, 
and refuse to go to work upon a plantation when 
they were expected to do the work of freedom on 
the terms of slave ry ! t 

These, sir, are the evils which have wrought 
out those results which have seemed, for a 
time, to justify the statement that the people 
would not work in Jamaica. They are passing 
away. 

A recent number of The Anti-Slavery Stand- 
ard, published at New York, which was put 
into my hands a day or two ago, contains a long 
report from one of the leading anti- slavery men 
in this country—Mr. Charles ‘Tappan—of a visit 
which he has been making to the West India 
Colonies within the last few months ; and he says, 
in refe ‘rence to Jamaica: 

“The alleged want of labor is a false ery. To 
cultivate the whole area of land, at present lying 
Waste in all the colonies—except Barbadoes— 
would, indeed, absorb any number of laborers ; 
but the ey ide nee ig OV erw he Iming that noadiiiien 
to their number is necessary to meet the demand 
for the estates that are actually under cultivation, 
Where labor is said to be deficient, it can be 
traced to causes within the planters’ control to 
remove, Of these, insyfficient wages, ynpynctyal 
payment of the same, or no payment at all, are 
stated to be the chief, Immigration on the pre- 
sent system is condemned as expensive and un- 


The colored members of 


in the} 
neighborhood in which he lived, came to me and | 
could not pay the | 


months— | 
and that employer was a man who had a salary | 
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satisfactory, } injurious to the people aie are intro- 
duced, and to the native colonial population. 
The allegations of idleness and immorality, 
which have been propagated by The Times, are 
indignantly repudiated as gross calumnies, and 
the writers are challenged to produce the proof 
of their reckless statements. The Committee 
feel satisfied that all unbiased persons who read 


'the annexed communications must come to the 
of the churches, and towards the maintenance of | 


conclusion that the negro population of the West 
India colonies have been shamefully maligned, 
and that the demand for ‘immigrant labor’ pro- 
ceeds from a desire to graft upon free labor a 
system of forced service, which is totally incom- 


| patible with the spirit of the Act of Emancipa- 


tion.” 

So much for Jamaica. [I cannot say much 
about its present condition ; for I have not been 
there for ten years. But sir, I have been in 
Barbadoes, and there I am laboring at present, 
as a minister among the colored churches, and I 
can tell you the state of that island. That island, 
in the most palmy days of slavery, was never in 
such a state of prosperity as it is now. This very 
year, although it has been an unfavorable year, 
the long drought lessening the crop of sugar, 
they have raised, with no greater amount of labor 
than in the time of slavery, more than double the 
amount of produce they ever raised under slavery. 
That is the result of this year’s labor. 

Now, let us look at the value of property in that 
island. If emancipation has ruined the proprietors 
or work people, if emancipation has proved a failure, 
how is it, that on the island of Barbadoes you 
cannot get an acre of land for less than four or 
five hundred dollars in any part of the island? 
That is the truth. I knew of an estate in my 
own neighborhood, of not more than two or three 
hundred acres, which was transferred to other 
hands for £18,000—equal to nearly $90,000 ot 
your money—and that paid in cash. Where is 
there a farm of the same extent in the United 
States that will bring a price equal to that? I 
wanted to buy a piece of land, within the last 
twelve months, to build a schoolhouse upon. It 
was nine or ten miles away from the town, and 
consequently not a building lot, and there was no 
circumstance associated with it to render it of ex- 
traordinary value. I was offered a piece—the 
eighth of an acre—for how much do you think? 
Four hundred dollars! That was at the rate of 
$3,200 per acre for land in the country. 

L oce upy a mission station about nine miles out 
of Bridgetown. I have two acres of land, upon 
whieh stand the place of worship, the schoel- 
hause, my place of residence, eat th teachers’ 
residence. I wanted to enlarge our boundaries, 
and there were two acres of land belanging ta a 
small estate in the neighberhood, and separated 
from it hy 4 road passing through, It joins my 
residence, and would be very conve nient in all 
respects, except that half of it is very rocky ; but 
the owner would not let me have it for less than 
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one thousand dollars, and I could not make the|islands. The moral condition of Barbadoes will 


purchase, because the price was so high. I have 
known an estate of three or four hundred acres 
sold, within the last eight months, for £40,000. 
It is situated very near the city, and that is the 
reason why the price was so much higher than 
the other one to which I have referred. These 


facts speak volumes in regard to the “ruin” of 


the British planters by emancipation. 

[ will tell you what sort of “ruin” has been 
brought upon those islands. You will please to 
understand that I did not furnish myself with 
facts before I came away ; they come to me inci- 
dentally. I had no idea that I should have a 
word to say upon the anti-slavery question, or 
I would have come better prepared with statis- 
tics. Iam building some schools for the chil- 
dren of our colored congregations; and I have 
been round begging money of the proprietors. 
Among the rest, I waited upon a Mr. Carrington, 
who owns two estates within sight of my sit- 
ting-room, and he gave me forty dollars towards 
my object; and, while there, I learned these 
facts : that last year he made on the two estates 
together, comprising between six and seven hun- 
dred acres, three hundred and three hogsheads 
of sugar. This year he resolved to make an ef- 
fort to extend his cultivation, and enlarge the 
produce. He did so. He employed laborers to 
cover all the rocks with soil, digging mud out of 
the ditches and out of the pond, and cover- 
ing up every yard of naked rock, and planting 
canes upon it. He built, instead of the old wind- 
mills, which had been in use from time imme- 
morial, two steam engines, and put up on one 
estate a double row of coppers for the manufac- 
ture of the sugar. What is the result? He 
had raised seven hundred and fifty hogsheads 
from those two estates. Now, apart from the 
capital he expended in improvements, and in 
building, the molasses, the draining from the su- 
gar, would goa long way towards paying the 
working expenses of the estates; and he would 
carry into the English market seven hundred 
and fifty hogsheads of sugar, and would sell them, 
I dare say, at not less than twenty pounds per 
hogshead, and would thus realize, from those two 
estates, more than sixty thousand dollars for the 
present year. That is the kind of ruin that 
emancipation has brought upon the West India 
islands. 

So in Antigua. I lived three years in Anti- 
gua, before I went to Barbadoes, and a friend of 
mine there, a member of my own church, bought 
an estate, that was sold under a decree of Chan- 
cery, for £5,000. He has taken off three valu- 
able crops, which have more than repaid the ori- 
ginal purchase money ; and he has been offered 
£10,000 for the property, and refused it. 
That is the kind of “ruin” that has come upon 
the West India islands because of emancipa- 
tion ! 
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compare favorably with that of any other civil. 
ized country. I believe the criminal statistics 
of Barbadoes, for the last five or six years, 
would compare with any country under heaven, 
without disadvantage. We seldom hear of any- 
thing like serious crimes. The vice of intem- 
perance is not prevalent among the people. | 
have a membership of seventeen hundred colored 
persons, and during the last two years I have 
been there, I have not had one single case of in- 
temperance reported to me, in connection with 
our disciplinary proceedings. 

Then look at our churches. Every Sabbath 
they are inconveniently crowded by people anx- 
ious to receive instruction. I know of no people 
in the world who will make such efforts and ex- 
ercise such self-denial to obtain education for 
their children as the people in Barbadoes. I 
will mention one little incident that occurred 
only a day or two before I left to come to this 
country. One of myown church-members,a col- 
ored man, had just finished manufacturing his 
little portion of sugar, grown on a part of the half 
acre of land on which stood his house, and on 
which he raised the provisions for his family, and 
he brought me six dollars, and requested that I 
would receive the money in advance as school 
fees for his four children for the next twelve 
months. That, is the only instance I ever heard 
of in my life of a man, in his condition, pre- 
paying the education of his children for twelve 
months. He was resolved, whatever else suffer- 
ed, his children should not suffer the loss of edu- 
cation; he has secured it for them for the next 
twelve months. 

The colored people, removed from under the 
discouraging influences to which I have referred, 
show themselves able to cope with the white man 
under any circumstances. Take, for instance, 
the present head of the Jamaica Government— 
Edward Jordon, a colored man; his dark skin 
and his frizzly hair show him to be nearly allied 
to the African race on one side, as he is to the 
white race on the other. I remember the time 
when Edward Jordon—who had acquired all the 
learning he had from our mission schools—stood 
within the shadow of the gallows, and had a very 
narrow escape for his life—and for what‘ It 
was in the days of slavery, and he was a leader 
in the anti-slavery party. He had taken an ac- 
tive part in the agitation which ended in the re- 
moval of the legal disabilities of the free colored 
people, and then he stood up to agitate tor the 
abolition of slavery, having started a semi-weekly 
newspaper called the Jamaica Watchman ; and 
in the beginning of 1832, there was a pro-slavery 
man, who had been a leader in that party, who 
suddenly came over to the anti-slavery party and 
took active measures to ameliorate the condition 
of the colored people, and prepare the way for 
the abolition of slavery. In the newspaper con- 


Then look at the moral condition of these 'troversy to which this gave rise, Mr. Jordon 
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wrote the following sentence: “We are sted to | 
see Mr. Beaumont coming over to the right side, 
and we shall be glad, with him and all the friends 


of humanity, to give along pull, a strong pull 


and a pull all together, and bring down the sys-| 


tem by the run, knock off the fetters, and let the 
oppressed free.” That was the 
The following week, as he sat in the Supreme 
Court, reporting for his paper, to his utter aston- 
ishment he heard his own name proclaimed by 
the clerk, under indictment for a capital felony— 
“ constructive treason. 


20 


He had never heard a 
whisper of it before, but he was taken from his 
seat, placed in the felon’s dock, and arraigned 
upon that capital charge ; and it was with the ut- 
most difficulty that his counsel, Mr. Watkis, 
also a colored man, succeeded in getting his trial 
postponed for two days, to prepare his defence. 
The prosecution failed, because they could not 
prove the publication of the paper; but there 
was a regular plot against the life of Mr. Jordon, 


towhich the Lord Belmore, 
} 


Governor, (to his 
shame be it said), was a party, he having agreed, 
if Mr. Jordon was convicted, to sign the warrant 
for his execution. He was removed shortly after 
for incompetency, and then came in the noble 
Lord Mulgrave, now Marquis of Normanby. 

But this effort to destroy Mr. Jordon only 
placed him upon an eminence. The colored peo- 
ple rallied around him. They had the control of 
the elections in Kingston ; and at the next bal- 
lot they elected him as the representative of the 
commercial capital of Jamaica, which position he 
eecupied for twenty years. About the time I 

left the West Indies, he was called into the up- 
per branch of the Legislature, the 
now Mr. Jordon is Prime Minister of Jamaica, 
the head of the Cabinet. He occupies the same 
position in Jamaica as the Earl of Derby in Eng- 
land, and is a man who commands the respect of 
all parties and all colors in the community. 

Then there is Richard Hill. He has been for 
twenty years the head of the stipendiary magis- 
trates’ department in that island, and a man of 
well-known ability and information ; indeed, he 
is looked up to by all parties on the island as au- 
thority in all matters of natural Mr. 
Hill is also colored, only one remove from a 
black man; that is, he is the child of a black 
mother, having a colored father. Mr. Hill i 
aman whom any one might be proud to call his 
friend; aman of masterly intellect, a perfect 
gentleman, and everything that a man ought to 
be; and J may add, he is a Christian man. 

Then there is upon the judicial bench of Ja- 
maica Mr, Monterief—also only one remove from 
ablack man. His father, who was aman of 
some wealth, sent him to England, and gave him 
a liberal education ; he was admitted to practice 
in one of the Inns of Court, made his way to the 


Council, and 


science. 


sentence. | 
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terms, and he will compete with the white. 
How has Mr. Jordon forced his way? Not by 


| favor, but by talent, and the exercise of that tal- 


ent. How have Mr. Hill and Mr. Montcrief 
won the positions they now fill? Not by favor, 
but by competing with the white man, with all 
the advants uzes of education and wealth and in- 
terest in his favor. My observation goes to show 
this: that they make good mechanics, very good 
magistrates (for more than half the magistrates 
in the island of Jamaica are colored men), effi- 
cient legislators, (I suppose not less thana dozen 
in the legislature of Jamaica are men of African 
descent—two of them “ perfect Africans,” to use 
an expression common here; one of them has 
occupied the position he fills twelve or fourteen 
years, the other ten years—and occupied them 
respectably and efficiently.) They make, also, 
good medical practitioners. One of the cleverest 
men I knew in the island of Jamaica, and a man 
who stood first in one branch of practice, was a 
colored man. They make very excellent school- 
masters. All my teachers are colored men, and 
L would not exchange them for white men. IfI 
had the choice ofa white or a colored man as a 
teacher in the West Indies, I should deciedly 
give the preference to the colored man, on this 
account: he can better accommodate himself to 
his position. In nearly all where men 
come out from Europe to take the position of 
schoolmasters, they turn out to be failures. We 
can only conduct our schools efficiently by hav- 
ing and training colored teac hers ; and we do 
that, and we find the colored man, in every walk 
of life, able to compete, and that successfully, 
with men of fairer skin. 


cases 
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WILD HONEY BEES. 


When we talk of wild bees, let it not be sup- 
posed that we mean to say there are 
domesticated bees ; 


tame “d or 
for a slight consideration will 
serve to show that those which are kept in 
apiaries are in reality as wild and as uninfluenced 
in their instincts and habits as though they had 
never seen man; they have received from him 
no culture and no training; they know him not 
as their master; all their labors are conducted 
without reference to him, and he knows them 
not either individually cr collectively, as he does 
his dog, his horse, or his ox. But he prepares 
his hives, or suitable domiciles, for the reception 
of communities of them—domiciles adapted to 
their operations—and he therefore with justice 
regards the bees which have thus become his 
tenants, instead of the occupants of the hollow 
of a tree in the forest, or a cave in the rock, as 
his own property; and he calls them tame bees, 
by way of indicating his interest in them. 

Wild unclaimed honey bees, not however all 


Jamaica bar, and then to the bench, and is now| of the same species, are found widely spread 


the second amongst the judges of the colony 


Place the colored man alongside, 


on ‘cont 


throughout Kurope, 
and also Australia. 


Asia, Africa and America, 
Tt would be difficult, how- 
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island ; 
up their “abode in old church towers, and be neath | 
or among the beams and rafters of antique and 
dilapid: ated houses. Once it was otherwise ; 


hens us that our island was primitively called | 
the Country of the Green Hills, then the Island | 
of Honey, ‘and thirdly, the Island of Bryt or| 


Prydyn, from the Latinization of the latter of guidance. 


which words springs the modern name Britain. 
For, days gone by, when the axe had not laid | 
low the vast forests which spread over so great an 
extent of country, and the wolf, the boar, and the 
wild bull were objects of the chase, wild bees|r 
abounded, and, as a Roman poet expresses it, the 
oaks dripped honey. It is not so now; and 
Keats, alluding to the celebrated Saxon outlaws, 
playfully writes :— 
“ And if Robin should be cast 
Sudden from his tufted grave, 
And if Marian should have 
Once again her forest days, 
She would weep and he would craze— 
He would craze, for all bis oaks, 
Fall’n beneath the dockyard strokes, 
Have rotted on the briny seas ; 
She would weep that her wild bees 
Sang not to her.”’ 


On the Continent, where vast tracts of forest 


land are still uncleared, and afford a cover to the } 


wolf and the boar, wild bees are common, oceu- 
pying the hollows of trees and rifts and holes in 
the craggy rocks. In some parts of Russia hives 
are place .d for their accommodation on branches 
in the woods, reminding us of the practice of the 
natives in Angola and the adjacent region, who 
suspend aloft hives made of the bark of trees, 
somewhat resembling a long drum in figure. In 
both cases the hives are regarded as private 
property, though the bees voluntarily enter and | 
there take up their abode. 

In Asia, even more abundantly than in Eu- 
rope, wild bees are spread. They swarm amidst 
the rocks of Syria; and Palestine is still “a land 
flowing with honey,” and “honey out of the 
rock” is collected in large quantities. Many 
parts in India, too, abound with wild bees; they 
tenant aged ruins, and myriads take up their abode 
in the temple caves of Ellora and Ele »phanta. 

Throughout the whole of Africa wild bees are 
to be found in abundance, besides those which 
are kept in hives made for their accommodation, 
and both honey and wax are valued articles of 
ecommerce, great quantities of the latter being ex- 
ported from Lando. In the Makololo country, 
however, though the honey of the wild bee was 
in great request, the value of the wax, till Dr. 
Livingstone’s visit to that remote country, was 
unknown ; but a new era is happily beginning to 
dawn in Central Africa. 

In speaking of the wild bees of Africa, we can 
searcely omit some notice of an attendant bird, 
which has attracted the notice of most travellers 


ever, in the present day to p find such bees in our | in that quarter of the globe. 
yet we have known stray swarms to take | 


in | to be rifled without danger. 
fact, tradition, as Augustin Thierry observes, in-| j 


| Tess ; 
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This bird is called 
| the honey-guide, and belongs to the cuckoo tribe. 

It appears to delight in guiding men to the bee 
| citadels, which are not always easy of access, nor 
The bird, however, 

is by no means disinterested in this work ; not 
that it cares about the honey, but it covets the 
larvee or bee grubs,'which it Tegards as delicious 
| morsels, and whic he it expects as a rew: ard for its 
As an assistant per se, it is power- 
it cannot force the citadel, or take it by 
storm ; it invites man to its aid, flying 
before and uttering cheering notes of invitation. 

But it is not a human ally only that it thus di- 

rects; there is a certain badger, very fond of 
| honey, with which it forms a co-partnership in 
the plundering business. This badger, known as 
ithe ratel, ( Mellivora capensis), is a thick-set, 
tough-skinned, coarse-furred, clumsy animal ; 
nevertheless, it is alert, and a good climber. So 
thick, so tough and elastic is its hide, that, as 
Sparrman asserts, (and we ourselves can to a 
great extent confirm him,) “if a person seizes 
the animal by the skin of the neck, it will turn 
round, as it were, in its skin, and drive its teeth 
into the arm of its enemy.” This rate! being, 
as we have said, extremely partial to honey, is 
on good terms with the winged honey-guide, 
(Indicator). The bird directs the beast. The 
latter climbs the tree, caring nothing about the 
stings of the insect populace, and, having feast- 
ed upon the nectar, leaves the bee grubs as a 
bonne bouche to its feathered friend. 

Sir J. E. Alexander* describes as follows a 
singular mode of bee-hunting in the Namaqua 
; country: “I was engaged in the chase one day 
with a Namaqua attendant ; he picked up a small 
stone, looked at it earnestly, then over the plain, 
and threw it down again. I asked what it was. 
He said there was the mark of a bee on it. 
Taking it up, I also saw on it a small pointed 
| drop of wax, which had fallen from a bee in its 
| fight. The Namaqua noticed the direction the 
point of the drop indicated, and, walking on, he 
picked up another stone, also with a drop of wax 
on it, and so on at considerable intervals, till, 
getting behind a crag, he looked up, and bees 
were seen flying across the sky, and in and out 
of a cleft in the face of the rock. Here, of 
course, was the honey he was in pursuit of. A 
| dry bush is then selected, a fire is made, the 
| cliff is ase vended, and the nest is robbed in the 
smoke.” 

Let us turn from Africa to 
are wild bees in this vast continent from north to 
south ; but there is no feathered honey-guide, as 
far as we know, to direct man or beast to the 
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A merica. There 





woodland hives. Nevertheless, man and beast, 
here as elsewhere, covet the wild honey. in 
Mexico, and intertropical America gene rally, 
there isa sort of large arboreal polecat, with a 


* Expedition into the Interior of Africa. 
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prehensile tail, called kinkajou, or manaviri, | 


(Cercoleptes caudivolvulus), which inhabits the 
forests, and despoils the nests of the wild bee— 
insects, reptiles, and birds’ eggs being added to 
its diet. Baron Humboldt testified to its fond- 
ness for honey: “It is an extensive devastator 
of the citadels of the bee, whence the Spanish 
missionaries have given it the name of the honey- 
bear;” and it uses its long flexible tongue as an 
instrument for licking up the honey from the re- 
cesses of the hive. Like the African ratel, 
skin is so tough as to be proof against the eke 
of a cloud of enraged bees; it licks its fips, 
perfectly indifferent towards the insect phalanx 
crowding around it. 

We have said that there is no feathered honey- 
guide in Ameriea: the hive of the wild bee, 
nevertheless, is not safe from the hunter. He 
has discip Jined his eye to track the aérial course 
of the insect, as, laden with nectar, it wings its 
way homewards. The bee-tracker has been made 
to figure in certain popular works—an extrava- 


gant picture! It is not by one bee only that any | 


| 


hive-seeker was ever guided, but by the flight of 


numbers over a portion of prairie land, bordered 
by woods; and the closer he draws towards those 
woods, the more decided are the indications of the 
path to be pursued. 

Let us pass to remoter regions of the globe, 
where we shall again find the wild honey-bee. 
We would here, however, observe, that by the 
term “honey-bee,” we do not mean that the 
species is precisely identical with that of Europe. 


Indeed, the honey -bees of different portions of | 


the globe even yet invite the critical examination 
of the entomologist. Bees abound in Australia, 
where a succession of nectareous blossoms affords 


them a never-failing supply. Like the savages | 


of Africa, or the aborigines of America, the na- 


tives are skilful in tracking the insect to its | 
home, and, as they ascend the tallest trees with | 


wonderful facility, they make no difficulty as to 
the securing of the prize. Mitchell informs us 
that the following mode is very commonly prac- 


tised. They catch one of the bees, and, by| 


means of gum or resin, attach to it the light 
down of the swan or owl, so as to render it the 
more conspicuous in its flight. Thus laden, the 
oan makes for the branch of some lofty tree, and 


» be trays its home of sweets to its keen- eye od | 


ar rs.— The Leisure Hour. 
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Ifyou should see a man digging in a snow- 
drift with the expectation of finding valuable 
ore, or planting seeds on the rolling billows, you 
would say at once that he was beside himself. 
But, in what respect does this man differ from 
those who sow the seeds of idleness and dissipa- 
tion in youth, and expect the fruits of age will | 


be a good constitution, elevated affections, and 
holy principles ? 
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ACTION. 
Action is life !—Tis the still water faileth ! 
Inaetion ever despaireth, bewaileth ! 
Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth ! 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon! 
Action is glory! the flying cloud lightens ! 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens. 
Inaction only, the dark future frightens ! 
Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in tune! 
oe ae ee 
“ Without haste and without rest,” 

Bind the motto to thy breast. 

Heed not flowers that round thee bloom, 

Bear it onward to the tomb! 

Ponder well and know the right — 

Onward then with all thy might. 

Haste not. Years can ne’er atone 

For one restless action done. 

Duty be thy polar guide— 

Do the right whate’er betide ! 

Haste not—rest not—conflicts past, 

God shall crown thy work at last! 


+ 


WHAT IS LIFE? 

“In the morning it flourisheth and groweth up; in the evening 
it is cut down and withereth.””—Ps. xc. 6. 

O, what is life? ’Tis like a flower 
That blossoms, and is gone; 

It flourishes its little hour, 
With all its beauty on; 

Death comes; and, like a wintry day, 

It cuts the lovely flower away. 

O, what is life? ’Tis like the bow 
That glistens in the sky ; 

We love to see its colors glow, 
But while we look, they die ; 

Life fails as soon—to-day ’tis here— 

To-morrow it may disappear. 

Lord, what is life? If spent with Thee 
In humble praise and prayer, 

How long or short our life may be, 
We feel no anxious care ; 

Though life depart, our joys shall last, 
When life and all its joys are past. 

TayLor. 
‘ — 
Selected for Friends’ Review. 
PATIENCE IN AFFLICTION. 

“To appoint unto them that mourn, beauty for ashes, the oil of 
joy for mourning, and the garment of praise for the spirit of heav- 
iness.”—Isa. 51: 3. 

Mourner in Zion! do not weep,— 

The Lord thou lov’st may long delay ; 
Yet still thy patient vigils kee DP, 

That soothing voice ‘shall all repay. 


O, weep no more! thy God shall hear; 
From dwellings of adversity 

Thine humble cry shall reach dis ear, 
And soon His voice shall answer thee. 


And, though his hand to thee may deal 
The bitter bread of earthly woe, 

And though across thy path may steal 
The waves of sorrow, sad and slow; 


A time shall come, when, O, how sweet! 
A voice, a heavenly voice, shall say,— 

“ This is the pathway for thy feet ; ‘ 
Turn hither, turn, no more to stray.” : 


And He shall give thee songs of cheer, 
And, O, how blest thy heart shall be! 
Mourner in Zion! dry the tear,— 
The Lord thy God shalt comfort thee. 
E. Taytor. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicy InTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool datesto the 15th 
ult., have been received. 

Great Britain.—The London Times states that sig- 
nals continued to be received through the Atlantic 
cable, but too uncertain and faint to be intelligible. 
Occasionally a short word was given, but nothing ap- 
proaching to a sentence. The stronger cable, manu- 
factured expressly for the portion near the shore, was 
about being shipped from Plymouth for Valentia, to 
be substituted for the smaller one, which is not adap- 
ted to the rocky coast; but a telegram to the London 
Times from Plymouth, on the 9th, stated that orders 
had been received to suspend the embarkation. These 
orders, however, were subsequently countermanded. 
The Directors were to meet in London on the 11th 
ult., to discuss furtheraction. An electrician from Va- 
lentia, who has arrived at Halifax on his way to Trinity 
Bay, has telegraphed to C. W. Field, that regular cur- 
rents were received up to the 12th, when he left 
Valentia, but no words, and that the testing indi- 
cated a loss of insulation three miles from Valentia. 
Professor Whitehouse, the first operator at Valentia, 
asserts that the cable was injured near the Irish sbore 
a few days atter being laid, and was then repaired; 
but that a recurrence of sivnilar accidents was to be 
apprehended, unless additional were 
taken. 

Eighteen English railway companies, representing 
a capital of one hundred and fifty millions sterling, 
had held a meeting in London for the purpose 


precautions 


misunderstanding. Among other resolutions adopted 
was one strongly recommending the settlement of all 
difficulties by arbitration, instead of law, to prevent 


ruinous competition, and asking that powers be 


sought from Parliament to enable the companies to | 


settle all disputes by arbitration. 


Fraxce.—The correspondent of the London TJimes 
states that the French government has determined to 
declare all the ports of Algeria free. 

The Paris Presse speaks of the necessity which exists 
for France to lay down a telegraph to the United 
States, if she wishes to maintain, undiminished, her 
present comme rciai relations with the American con 
tinent. It declares France is now too dependent on 
England for her communications with America. 


Srpais.—The Madrid Journals say that the decree | 
for the dissolution of the Cortes has been recently | 


signed. 

Avustria.—The Emperor is said to have ratified the 
convention recently signed by the Paris Conference, 
for the new organization of the Danubian Princi- 
palities. 

A submarine telegraph is to be constructed from 
Ragusa to Alexandria. 


At Vienna, Austrian paper currency had recovered | 


to its par value. 


Russia.—The Emperor has ordered the foundation 
of a new town, at the confluence of the Amoor and 
See rivers 

Negotiations are going on between Rome and Rus- 
sia, for settling the religious situation of the kingdom 
of Poland. 

A great conflagration had occurred at Astra- 
can, destroying about 120 houses, eleven quays, and 
a considerable number of vessels. A number of lives 
were lost. The destruction was increased by the ex- 
plosion of a large quantity of gunpowder. 

Paracuay.—The British Minister to the Argentin 


Confederation, having recently visited Paraguay for| Valentia since the Ist. 


the purpose of renewing the English treaty, which 
was about to expire, took offence at the manner of 


of | 
agreeing upon a course of procedure to avoid further | 
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| munication 


| 2 o’clock P. M. on the : 
| pable negligence, while fumigating the steerage wi 


bis reception by President Lopez, demanded his pass- 
ports, and left the capital. On bis way down the 
river, the English merchant steamer on which he had 
embarked, was run into by a Paraguayan war steam- 
er, and sunk. It is supposed the Minister will at- 
tempt to produce a difficulty on account of these oc- 
currences. 

The accounts from the Argentine Confederation in- 
dicate some progress. Rosario, the principal port, 
which five years ago had a population of only 6000 
or 7000, and was almost in ruins, is shown by a recent 
careful census, to contain 22,000 inbabitants. 

VenezueLa.—Monagas left Laguayra on the 3 ist of 
8th month, in a national vessel, tor Martinique. The 
British and French fleets had sailed from Laguayra 
two days previously. The diplomatic questions had 
ali been amicably settled, and the country was quiet 
Gen. Paez, the former President, who was banished 
about eleven years since, has been invited to re- 
turn by a deputation from the Venezuelan Senats 
He has resided in New York during his exile 

Mexico.—Advices from San Luis Potosi to the 5th 
ult. state that a battle was expected soon to take 
place between the forces of Vidaurri and those of Mira- 
mon, the leader of the principal body of Zuloaga 
troops, Which would probably be decisive. 


Domestic.—-The Niagara sailed from Charleston on 
the 21st ult. for Liberia, with the Africans taken from 
the slaver Echo. Twenty-seven of the negroes have 
died since their arrival at Charleston, and the re 
mainder were still in a very sickly condition at the 
time of their departure. The trial of the Ameri: 
captain of the Echo is in progress at Boston 
The ship Arabian, at Halifax, reports havirg 

in at sea on the 15th ult., with an iron screw steamer 
on fire, the upper works consumed, the masts gone 
and sides falling in. The name could not be 
guished. No person was seen on board, nor coulk 
any boats be discovered in the neighborhood. | 
the subsequent arrival at Halifax of twelve passen- 
gers rescued from the burning steamer, the latter ij 
ascertained to be the Austria, which left Hamburg on 
the 2d and Southampton on the 4th ult., with more 
than 500 persons on board, of whom only 69 
known to have been saved. The fire broke out 
13th, and was caused 


aistin- 


are 
about 

cule 
ith 
burning tar. The ship’s bead being to the wind, t! 
flames spread with feartul rapidity, and many 
overboard to escape them, while others wer 
cated in the cabins, The first boat launched was 
by the screw propeller, and the second was 
by the numbers rushing into it. A metallic li 
saved 23 persons, about 40 were rescued by the French 
bark Maurice, from the bowsprit and from the water 


sped 
sullo- 
rus 
warn! 


I 
fe boat 


ned 
j 


| and a few others picked up from broken and disabl 


boats. Several of these were severely burned. Or 
six women were saved. The Maurice proceed 
Fayal with her passengers, but meeting the Lot 
bound for Halifax, twelve were transf.rred to that 
vessel, which carried them to Halifax. 

The land sales in Kansas have been postpon: 
the Seventh month next, on account, as is stat 
the financial pressure in the country, and tl 
quent inability of many of the settlers to pay 
pre-emption of their lands before the time orig 
fixed for the sales, in the Eleventh month. 

The operator of the Atlantic Telegraph a 
bay, N. F., stated on the 24th ult., in reply to a co 
from the Directors in New Yor g 
definite iuformation respecting the condition of the 
cable, that nothing intelligible has been receive 
On the 23d a current was re- 
ceived, which excited hopes of a renewal of commu- 
nication, but it speedily failed again. 
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